‘SP to Spend $69 Million 
im L962 on New Equipment 


Southern Pacific announced last 
month that it will acquire this year 
3,000 new freight cars, plus other 
railroad and highway rolling equip- 
ment, costing $69 million — a 35 
per cent increase over large ex- 
penditures last year. 

“This increase in equipment pur- 
chases, up from $51 million, is to 
further intensify our efforts to give 
shippers specialized and greater ca- 
pacity cars for the more efficient 
handling of their products,” Presi- 
dent Russell declared. 

“We are buying cars,” he said, 
“that can be loaded and unloaded 
more quickly and which are capable 
of carrying heavier loads, helping 
us to hold down rates and, in some 
cases, provide rate reductions.” 

More than half of the new cars 
will be 1,958 wide-door and double- 
door box cars, many with hydra- 
cushion underframes and various 
built-in load divider and load brac- 
ing devices to give added protec- 
tion to shipments. 

SP’s fleet of wide-door cars is 
the nation’s largest. 

Other freight cars being received 
are 550 open hopper cars, 240 cov- 
ered hopper units, 108 gondola cars, 
77 piggyback flatcars, 40 hydra- 
cushion flatcars as well as 75 multi- 
level racks which are used to adapt 
flatcars for transport of stacked 
rows of automobiles. 

In. addition to the freight cars, 
SP. will receive 100 mail and ex- 
press passenger cars, add 64 diesel- 
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electric locomotives to its fleet of 
2,230 diesel units, and add 1,081 
trucks, tractors and trailers to its 
highway subsidiary operations. 

Cost of the new equipment rep- 
resents more than two-thirds of the 
$93 million in capital expenditures 
budgeted by SP this year, which 
also provide for improvements in 
operating and maintenance facili- 
ties to permit faster over-the-road 
freight car performance, reduce the 
turn-around time of cars in use, and 
keep cars running in top shape. 

During 1961, 98 per cent of SP’s 
freight cars were maintained in 
good order, compared to the na- 
tional average of 91.3 per cent. 

Special box cars being added in 
1962 to SP’s diversified car fleet 
are 70-ton, 50-foot units for use 
in general service but capable of 
meeting special shipping require- 
ments, They include: 

+ 500 double-door box cars, 
especially suited for mechanical 
loading and unloading. 

+ 443 insulated hydra-cushion 
cars with load protection devices. 

* 315. insulated hydra-cushion 
cars with interior bulkheads and 
staggered doors, to facilitate me- 
chanical loading of palletized ship- 
ments. 

+ 200 double-door hydra-cush- 
ion cars with one plug-door on each 
side that closes flush to provide 
maximum smooth interior wall sur- 
face. 

(Continued on Page 11} 


Meandering across the scrub des- 
ert country west of Del Rio, Texas, 
is a deceptively gentle stream called 
the Devil’s River. 

Usually it flows quietly through 
steep canyons of eroded rock. In 
some years it virtually disappears. 
But periodically, gully-washing 
rain storms transform it into a devil 
of destruction and death. 

Three major floods in the past 20 
years on the Devil’s River and the 
nearby Rio Grande River have cost 
hundreds of lives in West Texas 
and Mexico and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in property damage. 

Harnessing Demons 

To tame these demons and har- 
ness their power, the governments 
of the United States and Mexico 
have joined forces to build the Ami- 
stad Dam on the Rio Grande, one 
mile below its confluence with the 
Devil’s River. 
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When completed in 1967, the a 
Amistad Dam will rise 254 feet 
above the river bed and will extend 
614 miles across the canyon of the 
Rio Grande Valley. The internation- F 
al boundary will bisect its 2,154- i 
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foot concrete center section and 
spillway. 

The giant structure will create a 
resort lake 74 miles in length, store 
nearly five million acre-feet of wa- 
ter for irrigation and other uses, 
and generate through its power fa- 
cilities enough electricity to serve a 
city of 90,000 people. 


$10.5 Million Project 


But before construction can be 
started on the dam itself, work must 
be completed on a $10.5 million 
“preliminary” project: the reloca- 
tion of 14 miles of Southern Pa- 
cific’s main line—most of it in the 
Devil’s River canyon where water 
will be 190 feet deep when the dam 
is completed. 

The relocation project, which is 
being handled by contractors under 
the auspices of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, 
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TONS of water will 
cover SP’s present 
Devil's River Bridge, 
f left, when the Amistad 
Dam is completed. A 
ew bridge, being 
built in area from 
lower left to upper 
right in picture, will 
raise tracks 236 feet 
above river bed. 


When the Amistad Dam tames the river, 


our main line will cross a lake... 


See 


RELAXING at the end of long day are SP 
consulting engineers on the project, S. A. 
Stutes, left, and J. F. Scheumack. 


will lift SP’s line above the inun- 
dated area, but will keep it as close 
to its original alignment as possible. 

The relocated line will include 
three bridges. The largest of these, 
a 2,230-foot bridge over the Devil’s 
River, will be longer than and near- 
ly as high as SP’s famous Pecos 
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STEEL framework for giant bridge pier rises 
in foreground. Across the river, the east 
bridge approach will require over one mil- 
lion cubic yards of fill. 


FOOTINGS for three of Devil’s River Dam 
piers go down 68 feet inte hed rock. 


River Bridge (a few miles farther 
west), one of the highest railroad 
bridges in the United States. Its two 
abutments and five reinforced con- 
crete piers will lift the railroad 236 
feet above the river bed. (The Pecos 
bridge is 85 feet higher.) 


68 Fest Into Solid Rack 

The piers and abutments of the 
new Devil’s River Bridge will con- 
tain 2,000 tons of reinforcing steel 
—much of it 244 inches in diameter 
—~and 24,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete, Footings for three of the piers 
go down as much as 68 feet into 
the solid rock of the river bed. 

This bridge will replace South- 
ern Pacific’s present Devil’s River 
Bridge, An all-steel structure, the 
present bridge is located above the 
flood levels of 1932 and 1948, and 
it survived the devastating flood of 
1954. But its site will be under tons 
of water when the dam is completed. 

Supervising construction of the 
three bridges and the relocated rail 
line are representatives of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. Work- 
ing closely with them are two SP 
engineers who serve as “liaison” 
between the railroad and the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Com- 
mission. 


Railroaders in Tin Hats 

Wearing khakis and tin hats, 
Resident Engineer James F. Scheu- 
mack and Project Supervisor of 
Structures Shirley A. Stutes look 
like the construction workers and 
government engineers with whom 
they work. Only the SP emblems on 
their hats and on the Jeeps they use 
to navigate the rocky hillsides iden- 
tify.them as railroaders. 

Both have been-on the job since 
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CHECKING plans for relocation project are, 
bet, Resident Engr. Marvin Taylor, and 
Asst. Resident Engr. Joseph Cruz of the 
ULS. Corps of Engineers, and SP Project 
Supervisor of Structures 5. A. Stutes. 


the relocation project was started in 
October, 1961, and both expect to 
be on hand when the new line is 
turned over to Southern Pacific in 
April, 1963. 

Like the others on this king-sized 
project, they work 10-hour days, 
six days a week, in temperatures 
ranging from below freezing to 
115° in the shade. 

“Tt all comes with the job,” says 
Jim Scheumack, senior of the two 


THE COVER 


A network of reinfercing steel is 
erected prior to pouring concrete for 


one of the giant piers that will lift 
SPs main line 236 feet above the 
Devil's River in West Texas. Checking 
progress is Shirley Stutes, center. 
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SP men. “We serve as technical ex- 
perts on railroading, and we have 
to be available at all times to consult 
with the government engineers.” 

Anold hand on SP field engineer- 
ing projects, Scheumack points out 
that long hours, rough terrain and 
extremes of temperature are “nor- 
mal” for railroad civil engineers 
who must frequently work against 
time and the elemenis. 


Bonanza in Experience 

For Shirley Stutes, 35, the relo- 
cation project has been the “chance 
of a lifetime” to back up theoretical 
knowledge with additional field ex- 
perience. 

“] was so glad to get this assign- 
ment, I even looked forward to see- 
ing my first rattlesnake,” he says. 

Stutes entered SP service as a 
chainman on the Houston Division 
in 1950, after receiving his B.S. 
in engineering from Louisiana 
State University. While moving up 
through various positions in the 
Engineering Department at Hous- 
ton, he was able to take evening 
courses at the University of Hous- 
ton and earn his master’s degree in 
civil engineering. He served as as- 
sistant supervisor of structures at 
Houston, before moving to Del Ric. 


The Pict Unfolds 

Progress on the project is a mat- 
ter of absorbing interest to both 
men, as the embankment grows and 
the giant bridge piers rise slowly 
toward the Texas sky, To them it’s 
like watching a mystery unfold. 

“We know the plot,” they say, 
“but we can’t wait to see what the 
heroine will look like when we get 
to the final scene,” 
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P.M. Chaimey Retires After 50 Years; 
Fante to Head Specialized Operations 


P, M, CHAIMOV 


P, M. Chaimov, manager of spe- 
cialized operations, San Francisco, 
brought a 50-year railroading ca- 
reer to a close when he retired 
April 30. 

Named to succeed him was T. A. 
(Tom) Fante, assistant manager. 

J. N. Cetinich, former assistant 
to general manager, was named to 
succeed Fante. 

Chaimov’s railroad employment 
started in 1912, the year he went to 
work for the Portland, Eugene and 
Eastern Railway at Portland. Three 
years later, when SP acquired that 
line he transferred to SP and held 
a variety of Operating Department 
positions at Portland. 

Except for four years in the as- 
sistant general manager’s office at 
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Sacramento, Chaimov spent the 
years prior to World War II in 
Portland. He was lease agent there 
when he was shifted in 1942 to the 
general manager’s office in San 
Francisco. 

He became supervisor of station 
service in 1944 and was appointed 
office manager for the Operating 
Department four years later. Pro- 
motion to manager of the Freight 
Protection, Merchandise and Sta- 
tion Service Department came in 
1952, The title of this position was 
changed to manager of specialized 
operations in 1958. 

Fante joined SP in 1937 as train- 
master’s clerk, Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon. He came to the general man- 
ager’s office in San Francisco in 
1940, where he advanced to secre- 


tT. A. FANTE 
Nee 


tary to assistant to vice president in 
charge of operations. After a short 
stint as assistant editor of the SP 
Bulletin in 1943 he entered military 
service, returning to the general 
manager's office in 1945, Later he 
became successively chief clerk, as- 
sistant supervisor and supervisor in 
the Freight Protection, Merchan- 
dise and Station Service Depart- 
ment. In 1955, Fante was appointed 
assistant manager of the depari- 
ment, which later was designated 
Specialized Operations. 


@ 


J. N. CETINICH 


A graduate of the University of 
California, Cetinich started with SP 
in 1945. He served on the Sacra- 
mento, Portland, Los Angeles and 
Coast Divisions, holding various 
Engineering Department posts. 

In 1959 he was promoted to the 
General Office. as special assistant 
to the general manager. He was 
assistant to the general manager at 
the time of his promotion, 


C.D. Lafferty, retired manager 
of SP’s Industrial Department, has 
been named chairman of the 1962 
industrial development committee 
of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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SP, UP Assume Control 
Of Portland Traction 


SP and the Union Pacific Rail- 
road have assumed joint ownership 
of the Portland Traction Company, 
a short-line railroad with 61 miles 
of track extending south from 
Portland to Oregon City and east 
through Gresham and Boring. 


Charles C. Bowen, president of 
Portland Transit Company, parent 
company of Portland Traction, was 
presented checks totaling some $4,- 
000,000 from the new owners in a 
recent San Francisco meeting. SP 
and UP thus acquired all the traction 
firm’s capital stock in accordance 
with an ICC order issued last De- 
cember approving the transaction. 


Board of Directors 


First order of business after the 
purchase was election of a new 
board of directors for the traction 
company. SP men elected to the 
board are W. M. Jaekle, San Fran- 
cisco; A. W. Kilborn, E. C. Ord- 
way, and O. H. Young, all of Port- 
land. In addition to his election to 
the board, Jaekle will also serve as 
president of the company during 
1962-63. The office of president will 
then alternate between UP and SP 
at three year intervals. 


The Portland Traction Company 
will be operated as a separate entity, 
the new directors pointed out, main- 
taining all through rates, routes and 
gateways. The working arrange- 
ment between SP and UP will be 
similar to those already in effect at 
Pacific Fruit Express and the Og- 
den Union Terminal, both jointly 
owned by SP and UP. 
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H. W. Harper Retires 
As Labor Representative 
Of Railroad Retirement Board 


Horace W. Harper has retired as 
the labor representative of the U.S. 
Railroad Retirement Board, ending 
a 44-year railroad career which be- 
gan on SP T&L lines in 1918. 

Harper has been the labor rep- 
resentative on the three-man Board 
since July 1950, when he was grant- 
ed leave from the company to ac- 
cept that position. He served with a 
representative of railroad manage- 
ment and a public representative at 
the Board's Chicago headquarters. 

Earlier, Harper had been general 
chairman for the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks on SP lines in Texas 
and Louisiana for 23 years. 


H. W. HARPER 


A native of Houston, Harper be- 
gan his association with the rail- 
road industry as a brakeman in 
El Paso. His retirement from the 
Board was concurrent with his re- 
tirement frem SP. 


Rail Pact Saves Sacramento $1 Million 


SP and the Sacramento Northern 
Railroad have reached an agree- 
ment which will save the Sacra- 
mento-Yolo Port District an esti- 
mated §1 million in public funds 
and ease Sacramento’s traffic prob- 
lems as well. 

The agreement relieves the port 
district of the necessity for spend- 
ing $1.4 million to relocate ten 
miles of SN track around the port’s 
new deep-water harbor, now under 
construction, Instead, the district 
will spend about $450,000 to make 
connections between SP and SN 
lines. 

This agreement was one of 
the major rail coordination 
projects proposed by SP in its 
application to assume control 
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of the Western Pacific, SN’s 
parent company. 

The agreement will remove SN 
trains from the heavily-travelled 
Tower Bridge, the U.S, Highway 40 
route into Sacramento, as well as 
from several busy downtown streets. 
SN trains will use the nearby SP 
bridge and main line between Sac- 
ramento and Cannon. 

Sacramento newspapers have 
praised SP and SN for their action. 
The Bee said, “The railroads are to 
be congratulated,” and the Union 
editorially agreed with Port Com- 
mission Chairman R. N. Crowell 
who said, “The two companies have 
expressed in a very meaningful way 
their desire to ‘enhance the growth 
of Sacramento.” 
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BiG WHEELS—Workman checks t 


down cable holding 61,000 pound truck shipped by 


KW-Dart Truck Company, Kansas City, Missouri, to San Francisco aboard Southern Pacific 
flat car, The truck, one of four such giant machines destined for export to the Philippine 
Islands, required special rail routing because of its size. Nearly 29 feet long, the truck 
stands 12 fect high and almost 12 feet wide. All four of these trucks were shipped fram 
factory to dockside and loaded aboard ship completely assembled, 


SP To Spend $69 Million 
On New Equipment in '62 


(Continued from Page 3) 


200 double-door hydra-cush- 
ion cars with load protection devices 
and strengthened underframes. 

The 40 new hydra-cushion flat- 
cars (giving SP a total of 52) are 
for moving large fragile equipment, 
including rockets and missile com- 
ponents. 

The $69 millon equipment ex- 
penditure does not include the ac- 
quisition of 1,000 refrigerator vans 
and 300 flatears by Pacifie Fruit 
Express Company for expansion of 
piggyback service for perishables. 
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“We are able to make this large 
expenditure,” the President said, 
“because Southern Pacific is finan- 
cially healthy, and is still growing. 
With our profits we can purchase 
equipment such as this, which is 
necessary to attract more business. 

“And it naturally follows that the 
more business we have, the more 
trains and trucks we'll run. The 
revenue from the added business in 
turn will pay for even more im- 
provements and better service for 
our customers.” 


SP locomotive No. 1, the C. P. 
Huntington, was 29 feet 6 inches 
long and weighed 39,000 pounds. 
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When President Charles Crocker 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company rode the first train into 
Tucson on Saturday, March 20, 
1880 — amid the wild cheers of 
nearly all the Arizona territory’s 
5000 inhabitants, the thunder of a 
38-gun salute from nearby Fort 
Lowell and the joyous blare of the 
Sixth U.S. Cavalry Band—the “Old 
Pueblo” was already more than one 
thousand years old! 

Rich in archeological leavings of 
the earliest Americans, shadowed 
by the ghosts of marauding red- 
skins, and marked by the spirit of 
grizzled prospectors and hard-rid- 
ing trailherds who helped settle the 
Wild West, Tucson is the oldest in- 
habited city in Arizona and one of 
the oldest settlements on the North 
American continent. 
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- The Land of Sunshine 


It was founded about 800 A.D. 
by a long-vanished tribe of In- 
dians whose name of “Stjukshon” 
(STOOK-shon) — village of the 
dark spring at the foot of the moun- 
tain” — is the only living trace they 
left behind. Later tribes named 
these mysterious people “Ho-Ho- 
Kam—the people who went away.” 

In 1693 — almost nine hundred 
years after the first adobe hut was 
built by Ho-Ho-Kam tribesmen— 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, the 
great Jesuit priest who founded 
missions from Mexico City to 
Tucson, began construction of 
three mission buildings near the 
ruins of the Indian village whose 
name had somehow survived. Fa- 
ther Kino’s mission, completed in 
1700, remained in use for many 
years. 
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In 1783, work began on a mag- 
nificent new building to replace 
the original three adobes huddled 
on the desert. Known throughout 
the Southwest as “The White Dove 
of the Desert,” the new mission was 
completed in 1797 and named Mis- 
sion San Xavier del Bac. It is still 
in daily use, serving the Papago 
Indians for whom the original mis- 
sion was established nearly 270 
years ago, and is the scene of re- 
ligious festivals several times each 
year, 

By 1776, the Tucson settlement 
and mission had become a presidio 
of the Spanish Army. That year, 
Tucson was considered formally 
“established” and an adobe wall 
was built around the village to pro- 
tect settlers from Apache raids. It 
was the first walled city in the USA, 

The Gadsden Purchase in 1854 
made Southern Arizona a territory 
of the United States, and the city 
of Tucson became its capital, firmly 
etching a place in the colorful his- 
tory of the West. 

Today’s Tucson is a bustling city 
of more than 215,000 people and 
the governmental seat of Pima 


County. Its people go enthusiasti- 
cally about their work, producing 
the gadgetry and “hardware” of 
our space age technology, conduct- 
ing the business transactions typi- 
cal of any American city, and en- 
tertaining a huge annual tourist 
trade. But their real pleasures lie in 
the many fiestas, redeos and other 
divertissements readily organized 
at the wave of a wide-brimmed 
sombrero. 

The annual calendar of civic 
events in Tucson is peppered with 
such celebrations as La Fiesta de 
los Vaqueros, one of the leading all- 
event cowboy contests in the South- 
west and Tucson’s biggest com- 
munity event; the Pioneer Jubilee, 
commemorating pioneers of the 
early West; La Fiesta de la Placita, 
held by the Mexican people of the 
area to sell their turquoise and sil- 
ver craftwork from tiny puestas— 
booths—amid much gaiety and 
feasting; the Feasts of St. Francis 
of Assisi and St. Francis Xavier, 
religious celebrations of the Papa- 
go Indians at Mission San Xavier; 
the Baile de las Flores, a costume 
ball in Spanish theme held annually 


Built in 1880, Tucson freight house also served as telegraph office and passenger station. 


“Old Pueblo.”* 


remarkable photo was taken in 1890, just 10 years after first train arrived at the 
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since 1917; the Symphony Ball 
and Cotillion, and the Silver and 
Turquoise Ball. 

From spring training camps of 
major league baseball, to the nature 
trails of the Arizona-Sonora Desert 
Living Museum, from dude ranches 
to the Tucson Symphony and the 
University of Arizona, there’s al- 
ways something to attract the grow- 
ing population of Tucson. 

Today’s population, 215,000, 
represents a 6009 growth during 
the past 20 years. From 1950 to 
1960 aloue, Tucson grew from the 
nation’s 26st largest city to 54th 
in population rank, By 1970, the 
city’s Industrial Development 
Board estimates, Tucson will hold 
367,000 within its boundaries, and 
Pima County will approach the 
half-million mark. 

Tueson’s industry has reflected 
the city’s growth and the changing 
nature of life in the post-war world. 

The largest employer in the 
county is now the Hughes Aircraft 
Company’s branch producing Fal- 
con guided missiles. Copper min- 
ing, cattle and cotton raising, and 
the entertainment of tourists, how- 
ever, stil] flourish. 

The four major mining compa- 
nies—-Banner Mining, Pima Min- 
ing, Duval Sulphur and Potash, and 
American Smelting and Refining— 
together ship more than 35,000 tons 
of copper ore via SP every month, 
from open pit mines close by, to 
AS&R’s smelters and refining plants 
at Hayden, Arizona, and E] Paso. 

“SP has for many years played 
a vital part in Tucson’s growth,” 
says DF&PA W. Travis Jones. “As 
an example, for the third phase of 
Tucson Gas and Electric’s four-step 
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expansion program, we have just 
completed hauling 467 carloads of 
such materials as huge turbines, 
heavy generators and miles of pipe.” 

Right now, we're bringing into 
the County some 640 carloads of 
liquid asphalt 10 lay Pima’s share 
of the Interstate Highway system, 
as well as several hundred carloads 
of steel and other supplies for con- 
struction of Titat missile sites in 
Tucson’s vicinity. 

SP’s close bonds with the city 
are demonstrated in other ways, 
too. 

In addition to the traffic office, 
SP’s Tucson’s headquarters of the 
Tucson-Rio Grande Division are 
located in the historic passenger 
station. The SP General Hospital, 


Tucsonans are always ready for a festive 
occasion. This one is the Redeo parade, 
heid each year in the middle of the tourist 
“season” to open the big Fiesta de Los 


The Arizona Boys Chorus has given concerts in every corer of the nation and in Europe, 
and has appeared on many national radio and TV shows. Known to Tucsonans as their 
“Ambassadors of Good Will,” the chorus was organized in 1939, today has more than 
140 members under the direction of Eduardo Caso. 


located close to downtown Tucson, 
has handled many thousand pa- 
tients since it first opened as a tu- 
berculosis sanitarium in September 
1931. 

Nine SP people are formally as- 
sociated with civic organizations. 
Timekeeper E. L. Williams, for in- 
stance, is a member of the executive 
board of the March of Dimes, and 
Chief Crew Dispatcher E. A. Rob- 
son was chairman of the 1962 city- 
wide drive. 

Division Superintendent D. R. 
Kirk served as chairman of the 
1960-61 United Community Chest 
campaign for Tucson. 

Retired Superintendent G, A. 
Bays is also active in the United 
Community Chest Campaign, along 
with retired Assistant Chief Clerk 
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Leroy Magers, Assistant Engineer 
R. F. Glasser is a member of the 
Pima County Planning and Zoning 
Committee, and Assistant Division 
Engineer B. A. Struthers is a direc- 
tor of the Tucson Industrial Devel- 
opment Board. 

The Chamber of Commerce also 
has plenty of SP representation. 
Superintendent Kirk is first vice 
president; Assistant Superintend- 
ent R. O. Coltrin is on the member- 
ship committee; and DF&PA Travis 
Jones is a former Chamber director. 

SP people have for many years 
taken an active interest in their fast- 
growing city, and the city in turn 
has always reciprocated with keen 
concern for SP and its problems. 
It appears likely that the relation- 
ship will continue into the future. 
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Author! 


This month we'd like you to meet 
two Southern Pacific writers: Stan- 
ley Borden of San Francisco, who 
specializes in railroad historical ar- 
ticles; and Walter Liebscher of Los 
Angeles, whose avocation is writing 
science fiction stories. 


STAN BORDEN 


Borden was born in Canada, but 
spent most of his childhood in the 
picturesque lumber town of Scotia 
in the heart of the Redwood Empire 
of northern California, While at- 
tending high school he began a 
hobby that was to intrigue him 
through the years: he started taking 
photoes of the logging locomotives 
and collecting historical informa- 
tion about local mills. 

After graduation, Stan spent sev- 
eral years in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, working in his uncle’s 
blueprinting and drafting firm. 
While there he carried on with his 
hobby, gathered material on steam 
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and electric railroads of that area. 
He wrote several articles about 
them which Railroad Magazine ac- 
cepted for publication. His fascina- 
tion for railroads brought him back 
to California where he went to work 
for Northwestern Pacific as a clerk, 
holding positions from Tiburon to 
Eureka. 

Stan, who now works as an en- 
gineer recorder in the Maintenance 
of Way drafting room, General OF 
fice, has had more than 30 articles 
published by The Western Rail- 
roader, a monthly railfan magazine 
printed in San Mateo. Many of 
his articles have been expanded in- 
to 40-page hooklets, replete with old- 
time hard-to-procure photos and 
factual data dug from ancient files. 


Los Angeles Writer 


Walt Liebscher is a clerk in Spe- 
cialized Operations, Pacific Electric 
Building. 

The writing bug first hit Walt in 
1940 when he attended his first 
world science fiction convention in 
Chicago. In 1943 he launched and 
edited a magazine called Chanticleer 
which featured the works of such 
well known authors as Frank Rob- 
inson, Ray Bradbury and Robert 
Bloch (who wrote Psycho). 

Walt’s latest story, “Mother Hates 
Green” which he wrote in thirty 
minutes, was purchased by Rogue 
magazine for $150, He says he 
writes only when the muse hits him 
—which isn’t often, so “I really 
don’t expect to get rich with my 
writing.” : : 

Walt, who has been with SP near- 
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WALT LIEBSCHER 


ly 12 years, has an insatiable curi- 
osity and a desire to see and do 
everything at least once. He took a 
motor trip throughout Europe last 
year. He is an expert musician, spe- 
cializing in piano and electric or- 
gan. In his den are hundreds of 
books scattered about, a complex 
hi fi set, a TV set and notes on a 
novel upon which he is currently 
working. “It’s a wonder I have time 
to breathe,” he says. 


Fifty Centuries 
Of Safe Driving 


Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
has accumulated more than 5,000 
years of safe driving on western 
streets and highways. So says C, D. 
Calkins, manager, safety and per- 
sonnel, who is in charge of the PMT 
annual Safe Driver Award presen- 
tations program. Nearly 1300 PMT 
drivers located in California, Ore- 
gon, Arizona, Nevada and Texas, 
will receive National Safety Coun- 
cil Safe Driver Awards this year. 
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Pleased Patron 
Tells Us Why 


Recently, a Mr. David Backus of 
Chicago and his mother were pas- 
sengers on the Golden State trains 
from Chicago to Phoenix and re- 
turn, A pleased Mr. Backus wrote a 
letter to Tom Lochhead, manager, 
System Dining Car Operations. We 
quote in part from the letter: 

“The steward on both trips was 
a gentleman (and the title is really 
deserved) named Lawrence Beam 
and he is a master of his art. The 
waiters were equally excellent and 
while I remember in particular one 
Mr. Tully Johnson on the west- 
bound train all are deserving of the 
highest praise. Mr. Beam and all his 
waiters fussed and fussed over us, 
knew our names after the second 
meal, gave us seconds of several 
superb dishes, and generally went 
the extra mile, which is apparently 
routine for those men. 

“|. long train trips are largely 
a proposition of what you do to 
spend your time en route and most 
of us spend a lot of that time in the 
diner or club car. In other words, 
the diner is easily the most exposed 
and obvious area of public rela- 
tions on any upper crust passenger 
train. Failure or success there is a 
major matter of winning business 
for a return trip, 

“If our $500 twice or thrice a 
year is any help at all to the South- 
ern Pacific, it is only right that you 
know that Mr. Beam and his crew 
will be responsible for that income.” 
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Arthur Selland, lett, Mayor of Fresno, pro- 
claims J, J. Givens, PFE plant manager ct 
Fresno, Honorary Mayor for a day, at a 
recent luncheon held in that city, when 
PFE forces received an award for working 
thraugh 1961 with no accidents. 


purchasing agent, San Francisco. 
ee ZS ’ 


MISSION ROAD COACH YARDS, Los An- 
geles, received a Special Accident-Free 
Award for ene full year without reportable 
injury. These sefety-minded folks attended 
a rally in their honor. 


PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS officers show safety awards won by City of Industry forces for 
having worked 2,100,000 man-hours in 1961 without a reportable accident. From left: 
E. V. Hopkins, assistant gen. supt., San Fremeisco; A. J. Bertolucci, car dept, supt., City 
of Industry; G. J, Krebser, district storekeeper, City of Industry; and H. C. Morrison, 
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FREE LUNCH FOR PRESIDENT’S SAFETY AWARD WINNERS was served by shop supervisors 
at Los Angeles General Shops recently. Some 1500 men of Los Angeles Shops, the South- 
ern District of the Dining Car Department and of the Stores Department who were respon- 
sible for the winning of the awards received their reward in the nature of a delicious meal, 


OVER NINE MILLION MAN HOURS worked 
over a ten-year period without a single 
ICC reportable injury. That’s the amazing 
record compiled by Los Angeles Freight 
Station, Shown af award presentation are 
f-r) J. A, Long, Los Angeles Division su- 
perintendent; H. E. Sumner, freight agent, 
and Wade Morris, terminal superintendent. 


vr Lee 
NO ACCIDENTS SINCE 1956 
record of PFE’s Purchases and Stores De- 
partment in Tucson. At ceremonies attended 
by local city, county, SP and PFE officials, a 
five-year stifely award was presented by 
L. D. Sehley, left, PFE vice president and 
general manager, to F. M. Duncan, district 
storekeeper. 
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COLD CARGO. Some 238 tons of frozen poultry were picked up recently by Pa 


Trucking Company from cold storage warehouses in Los Angeles and Long Beach and 
loaded on the S.S. Silvergate in San Pedro. Destination: Hamburg, Germany. 


‘Long Count’ Timer Retires 


Paul Beeler, official timer at the 
famous “long count” heavyweight 
championship fight between Gene 
Tunney and Jack Dempsey in Chi- 
cago on September 22, 1927, re- 
tired as shipping and receiving 
clerk at Sacramento General Stores 
last month, He had been with SP 
the past 21 years. 

As a youngster, Beeler made 
an exceptional mark in sports. At 
Northwestern University he was a 
member of the varsity football, bas- 
ketball, baseball and, track teams. 
He coached basketball, baseball and 
track at Carnegie Tech. He was 
an assistant coach, under Greasy 
Neale, of Washington and Jeffer- 
son’s brilliant early-’20’s football 
teams. 

But the No. 1 item in Beeler’s 
storehouse of sports lore from the 
standpoint of national interest is 
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his role of timer for the Tunney- 
Dempsey “long count.” 

“Dempsey lost his head in that 
fight,” Beeler says. “If Jack had 
gone to a neutral corner the second 
he had Tunney down in the seventh 
round he’d have won the fight. I 
began counting the instant Tunney 
hit the floor. When I had counted 
to six, I looked up and Referee Dave 
Barry, with whom I had worked 
many times, was just counting one 
over Gene. 

“Earlier that day, at the weigh- 
in, we had warned both fighters 
about going to a neutral corner in 
case of a knockdown. But Dempsey 
didn’t — and it cost him the title, 
for Tunney came back ‘strong to 
earn the decision.” 

Now that he has retired, Paul and 
Mrs. ‘Beeler plan to take life easy 
and enjoy being-sports fans. 
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Book Review 


Communist Party, USA 


J, Edgar Hoover has written a 
book that should be required read- 
ing for every American. Its name? 
Masters of Deceit. 

This book has been described by 
the New York Times as the most 
authoritative book ever written on 
Communism in America. The ma- 
terial is presented factually, based 
on data in FBI files. 

Hoover succeeds in telling the 
whole story of Communism — its 
history, its ruthless philosophy, its 
nimble strategy, its effective use of 
innocent dupes to further its pro- 
gram and its fanatical dedication to 
world domination. 

The communists, he says, are 
dedicated to achieving world com- 
munization within our lifetime, fol- 
lowing a definite blueprint of ac- 
tion based on the premise that any 
means justifies this goal. 

Significantly, says Mr. Hoover, 
no entire country has ever gone 
communist by the free choice of 
election, nor is this any part of the 
communist plan to take over the 
biggest prize of all, the United 
States. Rather, this would be ac- 
complished by seizing on the right 
moment of artificially inspired in- 
ternal dissension to take over the 
government, tear it to pieces, ruth- 
lessly purge all opposition, seize all 
property, eliminate all individual 
freedoms and set-up a rigidly con- 
trolled Moscow dictatorship. 

The Communist Party 
U.S.A., says Hoover, works 
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day and night toward ultimate 
seizure of power in America by 
“educating” all who will listen. 
The key to communist strength 
here is thought control and the 
smearing of any opposition by 
charges that they are attempt- 
ing to use this same device. 
Standard communist strategy is 
to drive a wedge into as many 
minds as possible on all issues: so- 
cial reforms, peace, politics, prob- 
lems of veterans, women and youth, 
This is accomplished by the activi- 
ties of five types of groups: “Open” 
party members who make no at- 
tempt to conceal their membership, 
and exert behind-the-scenes control 
of the direction of “front” organi- 
zations; “Concealed” party mem- 
bers in key positions in union labor, 
education, religion, press, etc.; 
“Fellow Travelers,” who are not 
party members but who advance 
the party and “front” organiza- 
tions; “Opportunists” who gain 
personal benefit from supporting 
party objectives; and innocent 
dupes who fall victim to Commu- 
nist thought control in such matters 
as opposing U.S. nuclear testing. 
Hoover emphasizes that the Com- 
munist Party U.S.A. is a weapon of 
attack and each day is a dress re- 
hearsal for the ultimate taking over, 
using offensive and defensive tac- 
tics, legal and illegal, long and short 
range—anything that will advance 
the ultimate goal. Its tools are mass 
agitation to exploit grievances, 
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hopes, prejudices, fears and ideals 
of all possible groups, so as to di- 
vide and conquer; propaganda ex- 
ploitation to trap thousands of well. 
meaning people into endorsement; 
infiltration into non-communist or- 
ganizations to gain ultimate control 
and thus to create another “front” 
group. 

These “front” groups serve 
as the transmission belt be- 
tween the communist and non- 
communist world, and are the 
most successful tactic in get- 
ting non-communist support. 
A single “front” can generate 
tremendous pressure by peti- 
tions, telegrams, conventions 
and through polities, pulpits 
and the press. Communism or 
Marx are never mentioned. 
Their appeal is always for some 
high-sounding principle such 
as “peace,” “against high cost 
of living” or “ban the H bomb.” 
Each of these fronts create the 
false impression of a tremen- 
dous mass stand on an issue. 


On activities which become too 
hot for surface handling, the com- 
munists go underground with com- 
plete secrecy, as in espionage work. 
Sabotage is not presently an active 
part of the underground program, 
but could be activated at any time 
when it may be useful. “Colonizers” 
are strategically placed in key in- 
dustries and defense facilities, pre- 
pared to do crippling damage when- 
ever so ordered, 

On the question of what the loyal 
American can do, Hoover recom- 
mends, first, that we recognize the 
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five basic false claims of the com- 
munists. 

They claim to be liberals, yet they 
are very opposite, opposing all in- 
dividual rights and freedoms. 

They claim to be progressives, 
yet they are barbarians using tools 
of club and blood purge. 

They claim to be social reform- 
ers yet they detest democratic re- 
forms. 

They claim to favor democracy 
yet they oppose any democracy 
which means free speech, free elec- 
tions or minority rights. “Democra- 
cy” means to them the extermina- 
tion of all non-communist opposi- 
tion. 

They claim to be American, yet 
they stand for everything Ameri- 
cans abhor: slave camps, rigged 
elections, purges, dictatorship. 

Hoover urges that we be alert to 
recognize communist “fronts,” so 
as not to be taken in; that we spot 
communist efforts to infiltrate any 
groups of which we are members; 
that we report to the FBI for in- 
vestigation any signs of sabotage 
or espionage. 

But beyond this he calls for every 
American to do his part in a rekin- 
dling of old-fashioned American 
faith and patriotism. 

(MASTERS OF DECEIT is pub- 
lished in paper back form by Pocket 
Books, Inc., New York and sells for 
50¢.) 


Lenus Venne, supply car serv- 
ice foreman, Los Angeles Stores, 
now serving as assistant district 
commissioner, El Camino District, 
Boy Scouts, has been active in Boy 
Scout work for more than 28 years. 
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INDIA VISITORS PRAISE SOUTHERN P. 


engineer, and T. A. Lawley, left, mechanical engineer, both of indian Railways, com- 
mended SP as being the most outstanding railroad visited by them in this country. The 
Indians, on a six months’ tour of the US, are shown at the Alco Plant in Schenectady, 
NLY., with locomotive in background under construction for SP. Others in the picture are 
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Becker, right, and J. L. Hayden, both SP supervisors at Taylor Yard in Los Angeles. 


“THAT'S A LOT OF LEMONADE!” D. 5S. 
Rassell, assistant head clerk, Miscellaneous 
Accounts, Houston, grew this king-size 
lemon in his own yard, “in average Texas 
soil.” Modesty, he adds, prevented him 
from bringing one of the larger ones to 
wark. This one measures TS inches east to 
west around the equator and 17 V2 inches 
north to south around the poles. 


ve in common? ANSWER. They are the Tamantini 
and they all work for Southern Pacific at Sacramento General Shops. Bruno, Sr., center, 
boilermaker with 40 years. service, is the father of the other four men who are (er): 
Sorry, machinist apprentice with 12 years; Brune, Jr., also a machinist apprentice, 15 
years; Tony, electrician apprentice, 2 years; and Nick, mach 


1 who has 20 years. 
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SP’s Tax Dollars Play Important Role 
In Communities On and Off Our Lines 


“Tt came to pass in those days,” 
(wrote St. Luke) “that there went 
out a decree from Caesar Augustus, 
that all the world should be taxed.” 

“And,” adds Fortunatus B. Ma- 
gruder, “it’s still going on.” 

Mr. Magruder is a man who 
knows whereof he speaks, As South- 
ern Pacifie’s Tax Commissioner, it 
is his duty, and that of the depart- 
ment which he heads, to take care 
of SP's tax matters, 

It can be quite a job. In SP’s an- 
nual report for 196] is a paragraph 
which reports that Southern Pacific 
and its subsidiaries paid during the 
year, in federal, state and local tax- 
es, almost 107 million dollars. Ma- 
grader, smiling bravely through his 
tears, paid a large share of them. 

For a man faced with such dol- 
orous chores, “Forchie” (he in- 
herited his name from a Civil War 
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physician grandfather) Magruder 
appears remarkably well adjusted. 
From his tenth floor office in SP’s 
general headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, he heads a small but active 
force of 30 men who maintain close 
relations with all the various gov- 
ernmental agencies which are in- 
volved with Southern Pacific. 


Tax Commissioner 
Fortunatus Magrud: 
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“Actually, we don’t dislike pay- 
ing taxes,” Magruder points out. 
“We know, and I think everyone in 
this company knows, that taxes are 
the means by which our govern- 
ment works, whether you’re talking 
about the Federal government or 
your local schoo] district. In fact, 
one of the most important of our 
jobs is to make sure we pay all the 
taxes we're supposed to pay and 
pay them on time. 

“But that doesn’t mean wa don’t 
watch them,” Magruder continues. 
“The government tells us it wants 
us to pay the taxes we should pay 
and no more. That’s the way we feel 
about it, too.” 

Interestingly, Southern Pacific is 
so conscious of its responsibilities 
as a taxpayer that it often comes 
to the aid of cities suffermg from 
financial hardship. 

“Most cities get their tax pay- 
ments in one part of the year, when 
sales, property, and other taxes are 
remitted,” Magruder explains. 

“Consequently, the checkbook be- 
gins to run dry Jate in the year. Be- 
cause SP is usually one of the larg- 
est taxpayers (and sometimes the 
largest), in the city, we often pay 
our taxes ahead of the time they’re 
due, just to get the city out of a 
financial jam.” 

Keeping track of SP’s taxes can 
become 2 pretty involved affair. As 
most of you know, SP and its sub- 
sidiaries run through eleven states. 
They also wind into and out of 897 
cities, 293 counties, 2,775 school 
districts, and 3,519 special districts, 
each of which has an anoual tax 
bill for the railroad, The company 
also pays taxes in Delaware, Ili- 
nois, the District of Columbia, lowa, 
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New Jersey and other states where 
we maintain outside freight and 
passenger agencies. 

For many a wide open county in 
the western United States, South- 
ern Pacific’s lines may be the only 
major improvement worth taxing. 
In these cases, our railroad is the 
backbone of the local government 
... and can also be an inviting tar- 
get for increased taxation whenever 
the cost of government inclines up- 
ward, 

“Obviously,” Magruder smiles, 
“there are times when we disagree 
with the taxing agents about how 
much we should pay. Occasionally, 
we pay them under protest. When 
we do, we type ‘paid under protest’ 
on the check just above the line 
‘your friendly railroad’.” 

What happens when SP and the 
governing agencies disagree on how 
much the railroad’s taxes should 
be? Magruder says that, just as ev- 
eryone else, SP uses the legal means 
open to it, 

“A couple of years ago we point- 
ed out to the California State Board 
of Equalization that railroads were 
paying taxes at just about double 
the rate every one else was,” he 
says. “We mentioned this was ob- 
viously unconstitutional and some- 
thing should be done about it. After 
hearings, the legislative committee 
on taxation and the board agreed 
we had a point, and they have taken 
steps to bring our assessments into 
line with others.” 

Sometimes the response of a tax- 
ing agency to SP’s plea for equi- 
table taxation is not so enlightened 
as that of California’s. In cases such 
as this, Magruder is charged with 
working closely with the Law De- 
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partment in gaining justice through 
the courts. Most such cases are han- 
dled by Assistant General Counsel 
Robert L. Pierce. 

While SP’s tax men are guard- 
ians of our company’s pocketbook, 
they are also a great source of aid 
and strength to the governmental 
agencies with which they are con- 
stantly working. From their experi- 
ence and their resources, they can 
bring a wealth of information to 
bear upon tax problems. 

“A few weeks ago there was a 
proposal for a new fire prevention 
district in Nevada which was being 
pushed at a public meeting,” Ma- 
gruder relates. “A representative of 
our Nevada office was present. After 
the arguments were given, he was 
able to analyze the proposals, figure 
out what it would cost the ranchers 
in the area, and give them some 
idea of what kind of fire protection 
they would be getting for their 
money. The people agreed the orig- 
inal scheme was far too costly, and 
were able to come up with alternate 
proposals which more nearly fitted 
their needs.” 

Important as tax matters are to 
SP, they form only a portion of the 
duties of Magruder’s far-flung de- 
partment. The close working rela- 
tionship his men have built over the 
years makes them invaluable in 
various other activities. 

Earl O. Miller in Portland, Oliver 
Frank in Phoenix, and John Hop- 
kins in E] Paso all have played a 
major part in industrial develop- 
ment work within their areas, in 
addition to their tax work. 

Oliver Thomas in Reno and H. 
P. Chandler in Houston handle a 
variety of legislative work along 
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with their role of tax agents. Ken E. 
Herber in Los Angeles handles tax 
affairs for SP in nine sprawling 
Southern California counties. 

Ralph Smith in the San Francisco 
office maintains liaison with the 
California State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, which assesses utilities and 
railroads such as SP, Fritz Leimer 
handles affairs for S. P. Land Com- 
pany’s thousands of acres, which 
are assessed by counties. 

Also in San Francisco are Frank 
Converse, the assistant tax com- 
missioner, backing up Magruder, 
and Joe Morena, the department's 
able and efficient chief clerk. 

The only taxes not paid by Ma- 
gruder’s office are federal income 
taxes, handled by T. E. Walsh, in- 
come tax auditor in the accounting 
department, and railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance 
pavments. 

The career that led Fortunatus 
Magruder to the Tax Commission- 
er’s job began at El Paso, where he 
went to work for Southern Pacific as 
a ticket agent in 1920. He transfer- 
red to the tax department in 1929, 
and became tax and right of way 
agent at El Paso in 1935, In 1942, 
he came to San Francisco as assist- 
ant tax commissioner, and assumed 
his present job in 1950. 

It’s. a career that is about to close, 
for this June, “Forchie” Magruder 
will reach retirement age, and step 
aside to let someone else take up 
the supervision of SP’s tax affairs. 
Until then, he’ll go right on, bailing 
out broke cities and arguing with 
greedy ones; and paying SP’s tax 
dollars as they flow out—$293,000 
per day, $12,000 per hour, $200 
per minute—24 hours per. day. 
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In the small but busy Commissioner's office, these people help watch over SP’s multi. 
million tax bills. They are (Heft to right) : Keith Temple, secretary to tax commissioner; Tax 
Clerk Betty Schroeder; Tax Agent Ralph Smith {standing}; and Chief Clerk Joe Morena. 


Inset: Assistant Tax Commissioner Frank B. Converse. 
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Billions to be Spent 
On Rail Competitors 


Beneficiaries of $13.8 billion in 
taxpayers’ money this year (over 
$271 for each U.S, family) will be 
competitors of railroads. 

Of the $13.8 billion to be spent 
by government on transportation 
programs this year, more than $12 
billion will go for highways, An- 
other $613 million is to be spent on 
airways, $445 million on airports, 
$82 million on domestic airmail 
subsidies, and some $568 million 
on water transportation. 

In the face of continuing enor- 
mous outlays of public funds to 
their competitors, the self-support- 
ing railroads in 1960 spent over 
$1.4 billion on their rights of way 
for construction, mainlenance and 
tax payments. 
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Europe is Calling... 
Only a few Vacancies 
Left for SP Club Tour 


Would you like to tour Europe 
this summer? 

Lf so, contact Margaret Riley on 
local 22145 in San Francisco right 
away. She says there are only a few 
vacancies left for the SP Club’s 
European Tour which leaves San 
Francisco May 28 and returns on 
June 20. For only $855 per person 
you will enjoy a 24-day tour of Eng- 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Italy and France. 

For those of you who would like 
to be on your own in Europe, space 
is available for flight passage only. 
For $465 you will leave San Fran- 
cisco for London on May 28—and 
be picked up in Paris on June 20 
for the return trip home. 

Margaret can furnish all details 
on both these enticing offers. 
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Roy L. Mankins, second from right, retiring master mechonic of Pacific Electric, is shown 


manager, 


Roy Mankins 
Of PE Retires 


Roy L, Mankins, with Pacific 
Electric Railway for 42 years and 
its master mechanic since 1954, has 
retired. 

He began his career with PE as a 
car repairer, soon became an elec- 
trician and in 1940 was made fore- 
man of the company’s former West 
Hollywood shops. He later was gen- 
eral foreman of system mechanical 
work, with offices first at PE’s Macy 
Street shops and later at the Tor- 
rance shops. 

Since 1954 he had been head- 
quartered in the Pacific Electric 
Building in downtown Los Angeles 
where he was in charge of main- 
tenance of all locomotives and other 
railroad rolling stock. 

He and his wife Ruth now plan 
an extensive automobile tour of the 
U.S, and Canada, including a stop 
at the Seattle World’s Fair. 
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with fellow officers of that company. They are (I-r): D. W. Yeager, superintendent; L. R. 
Mcintire, manager of personnel; Mankins; and D. R. Lewis, vice president and general 


They Help the Blind 


A most unusual and worthwhile 
4-H project is that of Greg and Jan 
Torrey, 12-year-old son and 15- 
year-old daughter of Ronald Tor- 
rey, Portland Division conductor. 

Greg and Jan are members of the 
Sis-Q (Siskiyou) 4-H Club of Ash- 
land, and their project is raising 
puppies to be trained by Guide 
Dogs for the Blind, Inc., of San 
Rafael, California. At the present 
time Greg is raising a German 
Shepherd and Jan a golden retriev- 
er. This is Jan’s second dog, and 
she, along with her parents, recently 
attended “graduation exercises” for 
her first pupil at San Rafael. 


The Report of His Death 
Was Grossly Exaggerated 

Last month we reported that B. 
R. Martinez, general auditor, 
Nacozari Railroad, had passed 
away. We erred. The item should 
have read that he retired. Our apol- 
ogies, Mr. Martinez. 
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COAST DIVISION: John W. Bran- 
son, crossing watchman; Luther 
Brock, red cap porter; Lloyd E. Coe, 
machinist; Aires Da Rose, coach 
cleaner; Warren Delahoussaye, jan- 
itor; Ernest W. Fanning, switch- 
man; Henry G. Grant, laborer; Hor- 
ace H. Hayes, earload checker; 
James L. Horan, clerk; William F. 
Kelleher, sheetmetal worker; Louis 
P, Kranovich, car inspector; Charles 
E, Lopeman, switchman; Porfirio 
Lopez, laborer; George A. Lucchise, 
trucker; John Luteran, crossing 


watchman; Kay Marshall, ticket ~ 


clerk; Samuel Mason, mail & bag- 
gage handler; Harry R. Metcalf, as- 
sistant cashier; Juan Paciano, extra 
gang foreman; Dan Perea, extra 
gang foreman; Guy N. Sharp, B&B 
foreman; Harry A. Shepherd, loco- 
motive engineer; Charles K. Tisdale, 
locomotive engineer; Vincenzo Un- 
garo, carpenter; James Watson, Jr., 
carman,. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: 
Glenn 0. Arnold, car inspector; 
Clayton G, Barnes, machinist; Ed- 
ward J. Becker, pipefitter helper; 
Frederic F. Beldin, yard clerk; Jo- 
seph S. Braa, motor car mechanic; 
Robert A. Breed, crossing watch- 
man; Marie E. Bridges, timekeeper; 
Edward F. Brown, extra gang 
laborer; Edgar A. Carlisle, steno- 
clerk; Ethelene Carver, telegrapher- 
clerk; Clyde D. Casper, agent- 
telegrapher; Harvey A. Derricks, 
coach cleaner; Jesse Franks, ma- 
chinist helper; Russell W. Garrison, 
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water service mechanic; Ennis H. 
Green, carman helper; Walter E. 
Hayden, locomotive engineer; Do- 
mingo L. Hernandez, laborer; Ray- 
mond W. Long, yardmaster; Ray 
C. Middleton, laborer; Charlie F. 
Mitchell, B&B carpenter; Edwin Mo- 
sher, machinist; Alvin W. Myers, 
electrician; James B. Nolan, clerk; 
Herman Ruffin, painter; Charley Q. 
Simmons, brakeman; Lawrence M. 
Sorenson, B&B carpenter; George 
W. Thomason, conductor; Albert A. 
Williams, water service foreman; 
Abram W. Wood, freight carman. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Henry 
E. Baldwin, locomotive engineer; 
Pete M. Bauer, carman; Chester A. 
Burnett, carman helper; Perry M. 
Cook, locomotive engineer; Roy F. 
Cook, carman; Frederick A. Farley, 
electrician; Samuel H. Gay, telegra- 
pher; James L. Gorrie, tunnel in- 
spector; Elion H. Haase, switch- 
man; Orie E. Hall, switehman; 
Albert P. Hilke, roundhouse laborer; 
Spencer E, Kemp, extra gang la- 
borer; Fred H. Ketchum, switch- 
man; Earl G, Kidd, clerk; Vincenzo 
N, Muti, carman-flanger; Floyd A. 
Pitzer, machinist helper; John H. 
Siefken, carpenter; Lena K. Stady, 
accountant; Herbert A. Velten, car- 
man; Jesse W. Wooley, clerk. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Earl 
J. Byrne, clerk; Ralph A. Crook, car- 
man; William B. Edwards, locomo- 
tive engineer; Clarence A. Fenton, 
locomotive engineer; Richard 
Kutan, machinist; Henry Lerch, la- 
borer; Joe D. Montero, carman; 
Howard W. Murtha, car inspector; 
John M, Slauson, machinist; Wil- 
liam E. Smethurst, locomotive en- 
gineer; Lewis W. Upton, carpen- 
ter; George P. Vance, Jr., clerk. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Law- 
rence F, Anderson, clerk; Floyd F. 
Black, telegrapher; John Bogoz, 
extra gang laborer; Herman H. 
Cardon, locomotive engineer; Ed- 
ward J, Curte, pipefitter helper; 
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Forty-nine Year Career 


Frank A. Longo, the man who 
was in charge of mechanical work 
on the ferry boats, retired April 30. 

He supervised servicing of the 
SP fleet from 1942 until the boats 
stopped running in 1938. . 

A veteran of 
» 49 years with 
SP, he began 
his career at 
the Los An- 
geles General 
Shops in 1913. 
After several 
promotions he 
became fore- 
man of the Al- 
hambra round- 
house, and in 
1928 was made 
welding supervisor for the shops. 
In 1939 he was transferred to 
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Ends for F. A. Longo 


Bayshore Shops at San Francisco 
as general boiler foreman. He was 
promoted to the General Office two 
years later as general boiler in- 
spector and in 1951 he became gen- 
eral welding and beiler inspector. 

Twice during his long career he 
spent two-year periods at locomo- 
tive works, supervising construc- 
tion of steam locomotives for the 
railroad, These included the famed 
“oeneral service” type that pro- 
vided motive power for SP’s crack 
passenger trams, 

A charter member of the Ameri- 
can Welding Society, he has served 
as chairman for both the Les An- 
geles and the San Francisco sec- 
ions and in addition was regional 
vice president. He also served as 
president of the Master Boiler- 
makers’ Association. 


Joseph 1. Folkman, pipefitter 
helper; Henry F. Hage, locomotive 
engineer; Archie H. Martin, ma- 
chinist; Loreto Munoz, extra gang 
laborer; Edgar B, Noble, locomotive 
engineer; John R. Plummer, MP la- 
borer; Fortine S. Ponce, MP laborer; 
Arthur S. Pryor, conductor; Edu- 
ardo Raya, extra gang laborer; 
Peter B. Schultz, carman; Richard 
Sexton, conductor; David Steven- 
son, brakeman, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Les- 
ter R. Best, boilermaker; Charles 
G. Candelaria, machinist; Harry W. 
Cooper, locomotive engineer; Ke 
neth L, Galyan, assistant chief dis- 
pateher; Leo Y. Harter, locomotive 
engineer; John Hite, B&B carpen- 
ter; Rebert L. Irvin, locomotive en- 
gineer; Luis Martinez, locomotive 
supplyman; James W. Shurley, 
switchman. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Otto _Bau- 
erle, motor car mechanic; Earl Bos- 
som, machinist; Charles D. Brady, 
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locomotive engineer; Ezequiel Gur- 
rola, extra gang laborer; Leslie E. 
Hubbard, conductor; Richard 
Knight, roundhouse laborer; Wal- 
lace S. McBride, agent-telegrapher; 
Harvey L. McGaugh, water service 
helper; Herbert 0. Watkins, loco- 
motive engineer. 

TUCSON -RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
SIGN: Luis Belasco, roundhouse 
laborer; Thomas M. Brown, locomo- 
tive engineer; William J. Brown, 
carpenter; Luis Caballero, clerk; 
Lacy Coalson, machinist; Paul Cot- 
ton, locomotive froman; Howard 8. 
Ehrenstein, machinist foreman; Ra- 
fael Guerra, car repairer; Emogene 
M. Hansen, telegrapher; Kenneth 
G. Laidley, telegrapher; Lorenzo 
Martinez, machinist helper; Aure- 
lic Montane, coach cleaner; Mary 
B. Olcott, clerk; John D. Peacock, 
track laborer; Rufus 8. Peterson, 
locomotive engineer; Samuel J. Pru- 
ett, section foreman; Selby R. Rich- 
mond, locomotive engineer; Pope 
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W. A. Cather Retires 
After 47-year Career 


Retiring on April 30 was William 
A. Cather, assistant to assistant 
general auditor at San Francisco, 
after more than 47 years in the 
transportation industry, 

He began his career in the Audi- 
tor of Disbursements’ office in 1915 
and was employed in various of- 
fices of the Accounting Department 
until 1929 when he transferred to 
Pacific Greyhound Corporation as 
assistant auditor. He returned to 
SP in 1930 as special accountant 
and in 1935 was appointed assist- 
ant to assistant general auditor, the 
position he held until his retire- 
ment. 

His father, Clarence C. Cather, 
was also employed in SP’s Account- 
ing Department from 1905 until his 


W. A. Cather, right, receives congratula- 
tions from Assistant General Auditor 
Vernon Eaves on his retirement from the 
company. 


death in 1917. In addition, his 
brother, C. Clay Cather, is still with 
the company, working as adminis- 
trative assistant in the General Au- 
ditor’s office, 


A. Robare, water service mechanic; 
Refugio E. Romero, supplyman; 
Robert D. St. Louis, locomotive 
engineer; Joaquin G, Sanchez, 
machinist; Patsy B. Truscett, agent- 
telegrapher; Lino Valenzuela, track 
laborer; Manucl ¥. Vasquez, ma- 
chinist; Daton W. Womble, loco- 
motive fireman; Dewey F. Yates, 
machinist. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Clarence 
E. Bonbrake, water service me- 
chanic; Carlo B. Clerici, track fore- 
man; Arthur Cross, machinist; 
George T. Culler, locomotive engi- 
neer; Eddie T. DeLeon, mail & bag- 
gage handler; Manuel W. Garcia, 
B&B painter; William S. Gillick, 
conductor; Jose J. Gonzalez, track 
laborer; Teodoro Hernandez, mail 
& baggage handler; Peter Hogan, 
locomotive engineer; John H. Hub- 
bard, mail & baggage handler; Al- 
bert Koger, track laborer; Edward 
F. Leonard, assistant chief yard 
clerk; Elba L. Leonard, clerk; 
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George C. Magnuson, locomotive 
engineer; Ruby L. Moore, clerk; 
Reginald C. Nollner, locomotive en- 
gineer; Joe Patton, laborer; Fidel 
D. Pulido, track laborer; Francisco 
Sarubhbi, carman helper; Robert G. 
Shaw, locomotive fireman; Caesar 
J. Silva, check clerk; Preston H. 
Sellars, draftsman; Richard Stil- 
lian, baggagemaster; Ambrosio 
Torres, track laborer; John 0. Tripp, 
pipefitter; Edward D. Watts, elec- 
trician. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Benito M. Garcia, freight 
ecarman; Chide C. Gray, boilermaker; 
Henry B. Hill, millman; George H. 
Kleaver, electrician; Henry L. Matt, 
machinist helper; Fred Smith, pipe- 
fitter; Holden F. Wilhelm, carman; 
John C. Wilson, uphoisterer, 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
STORES: Manuel Blanco, lift truck 
operator; John McFarlane, section 
stockman; Fidencio A. Martinez, 
caboose supplyman., 
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WILLARD W. KING, conductor on the Coast 
Division, retired recently after an accident- 
free career of 45 years. 


EDWARD M. HEYDEN, locomotive engineer 
on the Coast Division {shown with his 
wife), has retired from service after work- 
ing more than 47 years with Southern Pa- 
cific without an accident. 


SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Wayne L, Anderson, car 
painter; Juan G. Baca, machinist 
helper; Steve Bakula, blacksmith; 
Reynoldo Betancourt, molder 
helper; Chester C. Blunt, freight 
carman; Antonio D. Castro, molder 
helper; Lyle Denman, car painter; 
Charles Q. Kale, carman; Oscar 
Kemp, melter; Victor A. Laroco, 
boilermaker helper; Claude C, 
Means, sheetmetal worker; Joseph 
Neves, freight carman; Nick G. 
Pandis, machinist; Michele Pieroni, 
carman helper; James Sanzone, 
boilermaker cutter; Emil F. Schu- 
macher, freight carman; Antonio J. 
Souza, machinist helper; Bartolo 
Zanotti, blacksmith. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Vietor M. 
Bagby, fireman; Edmund W. Dani- 
ger, assistant trainmaster; Theo- 
dore V. Hoyle, assistant train- 
master; Earl V. Lowe, interchange 
clerk; Wilburn A. Martin, auto ma- 
chinist; Roy L. Mankins, master 
mechanic; Francis B, Neel, fireman; 
Nick Sirchia, elevator operator; Guy 
Small, brakeman; Howard L. Talk- 
ington, steel worker; Arcadio R. 
Vargas, sub-foreman; Samuel Wer- 
rett, machinist. 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Lonnie H. Brewer, lounge car at- 
tendant; Julius L. Coe, steward; 
Daniel Gant, cook; Henry Hayes, 
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cook; Charles H. Lacy, Jr., waiter; 
Jack Washington, waiter, all of Los 
Angeles; Ivory G. Beaver, lunch box 
distributer; James R. Crook, train 
news agent; Robert A. Mays, waiter; 
Dewey Wilkerson, cook, all of West 
Oakland. 3 

GENERAL HOSPITAL: Ann L. 
Davidson, registered nurse; William 
Dittmeier, pantryman; Ada VY. 
Hynes, head voucher clerk; Joseph 
Lutz, janitor; Robert Ward, assist- 
ant to business manager; Annie 
Stanaway, seamstress; Frank C. 
Redmond, watch engineer. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Fanny 
C. Harris, head claims clerk, Passen- 
ger Traffic-Publie Relations Depari- 
ment; Louise B. Miron, junior clerk, 
Auditor of Miscellaneous Accounts, 
both of General Office; Frank J. Bol- 
lin, yardmaster; Bruno L. Gutierrez, 
baggage & mail handler; Vincent 
Franconi, baggage & mail handler; 
Martin M. Williams, carman, all of 
Los Angeles Union Passenger Ter- 
minal; Harriet R. Feil, ticket clerk, 
Passenger Traffic-Public Relations 
Department, San Jose; Ramon A. 
Palomino, laborer, Tucson Stores; 
Mary DeMelio, seamstress, West 
Oakland Laundry; Russell C. Heinz- 
man, trucker, West Oakland Stores; 
Hubert H. Hill, car inspector, El 
Paso; James 1. Hunter, shovel engi- 
neer, Maintenance of Way-System; 
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G. VAN WAGENEN, locomotive engineer, 
Tucson, retired recently after 46 years with 
the company. 


Pedro A. Estrada, laborer, Tic 
Treating Plant, Alamogordo; Claude 
R. Gould, tie handler; Miguel San- 
chez, laborer, both of Eugene 
Wood Preserving Plant; Dave R. 
Withrow, storekeeper, Fresno 
Stores; David L. Spahr, information 
ticket clerk, Passenger Traffic-Pub- 
lic Relations Department, Los An- 
geles; Henry W. Bartsch, passenger 
& public relations representative, 
Chicago; W. W. Wooden, fuel oil in- 
spector, Richmond; Roy J. Moritz, 
general foreman, Bayshore. 


RAY K. DONALDSON, machinist at Ogden 
Shops, has retired after 44 years of acci- 
dent-free service. 


MANUEL GARCIA, B&B painter on the 
Western Division, has retired from service 
after 36 years with the company. 


COAST DIVISION: Vivian L. 
Burns, signalman; Pedro P. Jaquez, 
switchman. Pensioners: Julius Nel- 
son, crossing watchman; George Ed- 
ward O’Brien, crossing watchman; 
Richard J. O’Rourke, section fore- 
man; Elias P. Papadopoulos, ma- 
chinist; Forrest E. Robinson, tower- 
man; Alfred B. Small, machinist; 
Charles F. Ward, clerk. 
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LOS ANGELES DIVISION: 
John C, Parry, conductor; Chester 
P, Curle, lead signalman; Ralph I. 
Mayfield, clerk; Irving D. Miler, 
yard clerk; Joseph A. Mortaretti, 
boilermaker helper. Pensioners: 
Eduarde B. Barra, extra gang fore- 
man; Asher K. Freeland, claim in- 
spector; DeWitt C. Gale, station 
agent; Kelly Lee Holt, waiter; Har- 
old Lynn, clerk; Joe N. Smith, fire- 
man; James M. Whittemore, clerk 
warehouseman, 

PORTLAND DIVISION; Benja- 
min L. Jones, clerk; Theodore B. 
Lewis, signalman; Lottie B. Mor- 
asch, clerk. Pensioners: George A. 
Barger, cashier clerk; Charles Clif- 
ferd Brown, conductor; Sylvester 
Aloysius Hempe, car inspector; Jo- 
seph T. King, brakeman; Emma M. 
Oram, telegrapher;.John David 
Riggs, yardmaster, 
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SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Vir- 
gil E. Emory, car inspector. Pen- 
sioners: Robert E. Griffith, conduc- 
tor; Alfred T, Johnston, agent; John 
T, Markle, brakeman; Edward D. 
Queen, agent; William A. Sherman, 
brakeman; Tony Sposito, conductor; 
Lloyd L. Stark, locomotive engineer. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Arthur 
L. St. Clair, brakeman; Monroe H. 
Thomason, switchman. Pensioners: 
Claude W. Birks, conductor; Gilbert 
M. Hubbard, locomotive engineer; 
Lewis C. Leavitt, conductor; Wil- 
liam A. Mahood, brakeman; Earl S. 
Merrill, agent, telegrapher; Isaac 5S. 
Oram, conductor; Thomas J. Swee- 
ney, electric crane operator. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Gre- 
gorio L. Calville, car inspector. Pen- 
sioners: George C. Bonner, telegra- 
pher; Charles De La Ossa, car in- 
spector; Carl Henning Peterson, 
foreman. 

SHASTA DIVISION: W. Hi. Don- 
egan, V. L. Martin, both locomotive 
engineer Milford Peek, carpen- 
ter. Pensioners: James _C. Cusick, 
conductor; Jesse E. Hendricks, 
switchman; Edward M. Wallin, 
agent telegrapher. 

TUCSON - RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
ST Callep C. Benson, welder- 
system. Pensioners: Walter Taylor 
Adams, conductor-brakeman; Fran- 
cisco V. Baez, freight carman; Ed- 
ward J. Carter, locomotive engineer; 
Valentin J. Gomez, section foreman; 
Fernando Gonzalez, carman; Benito 
Guerrero, section laborer; Ernest 
W. Hubbard, carpenter; Jesus B. 
Lopez, car inspector; Ralph Eugene 
Packer, conductor; Jimmie Perkins, 
laborer; Jose R. Reyes, carman; 
Wade B. Smith, locomotive engi- 
neer; Francisco M. Valdovin, boiler- 
maker helper; Jose A. Yanes, ma- 
chinist. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Alfred 
Gouveia, pipefitter; Bernard J. 
Smith, assistant chief yard clerk. 
Pensioners: William G. Armstrong, 
passenger carman; AHred ¥. Arnt- 
sen, Ist officer, Ferries; Fred A. 
Blanchard, patrolman; Charles M. 
Cromwell, section laborer; Charles 
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B. Dearing, switchman; Thomas J. 
De Pue, switchman; Gregorio O. 
Echarte, painter helper; Jesse Gin- 
ger, brakeman; Philo S. Jehnson, 
agent; William S. Libbey, signal 
maintainer; Martin E. Mills, loco- 
motive engineer; Leonardo P. Mon- 
tezuma, track laborer; Amel L. 
Peterson, brakeman. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Pensioners: George C. 
Aleshire, machinist; Robert M. Jen- 
kins, freight carman; Joseph P. 
Powers, machinist. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Dedie M. Poor, district 
master car repairer. Pensioner: For- 
rest G. White, blacksmith. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Charlie 
Percifield, brakeman. Pensioners: 
West Turner, laborer; Benjamin H. 
Wright, motorman; Fred Chekal, 
car repairer; Henry B. Riley, tower- 
man; Floyd E. Gill, Jr, buyer; Sarah 
E. Gorrell, comptometer operator; 
Nicolas Murillo, laborer; Charles A. 
Lutton, watchman; Claude C. Berry, 
motorman; Fred W. Spencer, assist- 
ant to vice president & gencra] man- 
ager; Albert J. Steele, bonder & 
welder. 

GENERAL OFFICE: R. B Bar- 
man, senior division clerk, Revenue 
Accounts; Cecelia M. Hollenbeck, 
head checker, Passenger Revenue 
Bureau, Revenue Accounts. Pen- 
sioners: Frank L. Guy, engineer, 
Maintenance of Way; Thomas G. 
Jehnson, head clerk, Locomotive 
Records, Mechanical Department; 
Jacob G. Venzke, chief clerk, Audi- 
tor of Equipment Service Accounts; 
Lionel E. Peyser, architect; John E. 
Moseley, junior engineer, both of 
the Engineering Department. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Clif- 
ford D. Vargas, freight & passenger 
agent, Oakland. Pensioners: Albert 


” M. Geisenhofer, clerk - warehouse- 


man; James E. Moore, cay repairer, 
Mechanical Department, both of 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad; 
Matt Gerdon, steelman, Mainte- 
nance of Way-system; Edmund G. 
Cook, general agent, Cleveland; 
Ricardo M. Ybarra, boilermaker 
helper, El Paso General Shops. 
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